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Not your grandmother's quilting 

For more on the quilting display at the 
Beach Museum, check inside. 



05 



How does David Garrett do it? 

Ashley Dunkak has the scoop on what 
keeps the athlete motivated. 



Underage drinking 

K-Staters sounds off about drinking and 
the law at kstatecollegian.com. 



06 



When curse words weren't offensive 

What we call vulgar today wasn't always 
so in the past. Elena Buckner has more. 



Jennifer Heeke | Collegian 
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Foundation critical for financial aid 



Organization unites 
"charitable giving 
with priorities of KSU" 



Austin Enns 
staff writer 

Walking between class- 
es, students are surround- 
ed by landscaping and 
classic architecture. Inside 
the buildings sit the many 
professors and staff mem- 
bers who shape the expe- 
rience enjoyed by K-State 
students. 

All of these employees 
and their work are paid for, 
but students do not always 
think about how their 
schooling is funded. Tu- 
ition and state appropria- 
tions pay for some of it, but 
each year the KSU Founda- 
tion helps fund part of the 
budget. 

Fred Cholick, president 
for the Foundation, said 
the Foundation's mission is 
to "unite charitable giving 
with the priorities of KSU." 
Cholick said last year 
the Foundation, which is 
separate from the K-State 
Alumni Association, re- 
ceived about $90.9 million 
in donations, the fourth 
highest year on record for 
total dollars received. Over 
43,000 people contributed 
to that total. 

About $29 million was 
donated in deferred gifts 
and pledges, but Cholick 
said around $40 to $50 



million will be transferred 
to K-State to use for things 
like scholarships, faculty 
chairs and capital im- 
provements. For example, 
Cholick said the Leader- 
ship Studies building was 
constructed with money 
donated through the Foun- 
dation. The rest of the 
money goes mostly toward 
K- States endowment. 

Larry Moeder, director 
of admissions and student 
financial assistance, said 
the General Scholarship 
Committee receives about 
$1.2 million from the 
Foundation. Other schol- 
arships from the Founda- 
tion are donated through 
specific colleges, but many 
donors choose to give 
general scholarships with 
certain requirements at- 
tached. 

"Many are very specific, 
like academic area, major 
— it comes down to indi- 
viduals who leave money 
and if they want to help 
a certain type of student 
who wants to accomplish 
certain types of things," 
Moeder said. "Everybody 
has different qualifica- 
tions." 

K-State had a budget of 
$645.5 million last year, 
and Bruce Shubert, vice 
president for administra- 
tion and finances, said the 
Foundation transferred 
$46 million to the univer- 
sity. Shubert said as costs 
for scholarships and fac- 
ulty increase, the Founda- 



tion's funds will have an 
increased importance in 
the K-State budget. 

"The Foundation is ex- 
tremely critical to us, espe- 
cially in terms of financial 
aid to students," Shubert 
said. 

Even though the Foun- 
dation is the official fund- 
raising arm of the univer- 
sity, Cholick said it got a 
lot of help from students 
and faculty in areas like the 
KSU Foundation Telefund 
and the K-State Proud 
Campaign. 

Cholick 
and his 
staff 
spend 
a lot of 
time build- 
ing relation- 
ships with 
alumni, while 
trying to per- 
suade them 
give to the uni- 
versity in areas 
they are in 
terested 
in. 

"We 
have a 
very exten- 
sive shared 
database with 
the Alumni 
Center, and 
part of it is 
on known and past rela- 
tionships. People don't 
just walk in and give the 
money; we have to visit 
and build on their pas- 
sions," Cholick said. "It's 



driven by a database, but it 
is all relationships." 





done 
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Police director: 
Party rumors untrue 



RCPD short-handed, not 
writing more tickets 

Danny Davis 
senior staff writer 

Rumors are abound on 
campus about a possible "police 
crackdown" on parties. One of 
the more popular rumors lately 
has been that the law enforce- 
ment from the Riley County 
Police Department wrote over 
100 tickets at a single party. 

The truth, however, is that 
RCPD wrote a total of 56 tick- 
ets between 3 parties, said Brad 
Schoen, director of RCPD. 
These parties took place on the 
weekend of August 28. 

Dispelling another rumor, 
he said that RCPD is not writ- 
ing more tickets to make-up for 
a budget decrease. Contrarily, 
their budget has increased since 
last year, and money generated 
by tickets goes to the courts, not 
RCPD. 

Another rumor spreading 
across campus is that RCPD has 
hired additional officers to help 
bust parties. 

"That is absolutely untrue," 
Schoen said. "In all honesty, 
we're kind of short-handed." 
Schoen said that while they 
have not hired more staff to 



focus specifically on busting 
parties, the normal staff of of- 
ficers continue to react to noise 
complaints and disruptive be- 
havior at parties. 

Labor Day weekend, officers 
drove by multiple parties and 
believed minors to be a part of 
them, he said. But they did not 
try and bust the parties because 
there were no problems or com- 
plaints. 

"Nobody was peeing on 
anyones begonias, or throwing 
their beer cups into the neigh- 
bors yard, or screaming and 
yelling at the top of their lungs," 
Schoen said. "We don't have any 
interest in running around town 
looking for these little parties." 

The parties that the RCPD 
is looking far are the ones that 
are large and draw attention to 
themselves, he said. If a party 
begins to escalate, officers try 
and take preemptive measures. 
These measures include knock- 
ing on the door, making sure 
the party-goers are aware of the 
laws, and that minors are not 
consuming alcoholic beverages. 

While some people are under 
the impression that RCPD op- 
erates on a one-warning policy, 
Schoen said there is in fact no 



See POLICE, Page 8 



State DNA backlog to 
be eliminated by Feb 

Attorney General makes 
this task a top priority 



Tim Schrag 
senior staff writer 

Kansas Attorney General 
Steve Six announced in a Sept. 1 
press conference in Topeka that 
the backlog processing of DNA 
samples of individuals arrested 
by law enforcement will first be 
reduced by 70 percent and will 
later be completely eliminated 
by February. 

"An issue local prosecutors 
and law enforcement officials 
brought to me time and time 
again is the delay in processing 
DNA samples that are crucial to 
bringing criminals to justice," 
Six said. "Working closely with 
the KBI, I made eliminating the 
backlog of DNA arrestee sam- 
ples a top priority. Being able 
to address this issue at a time 
when the lab is receiving more 
samples than ever is a tremen- 
dous accomplishment." 

Six said the backlog of more 



than 38,000 samples had been 
reduced by the Kansas Bureau 
of Investigation in September 
2009 to nearly 11,000 as of late 
August. 

Captain Don Stubbings of 
the K-State Police Department 
said he thinks this backlog re- 
duction is a good thing. 

"The ability to submit DNA 
for analysis without the back- 
log is significant to timely in- 
vestigations and prosecutions," 
he said. "With the backlog in 
the past, it often took several 
months to get results back from 
the KBI. The resources that have 
been provided to the KBI will 
help significantly." 

Stubbings also said the 
change will not affect how the 
department specifically handles 
cases, but it will allow investiga- 
tors to have results in a shorter 
time period. 

"The collection and analysis 
of DNA evidence is crucial," he 
said. "Having the ability to get 
timely results allows investiga- 
tors to present cases for pros- 
ecution with better efficiency." 



SGA 



$30K in 
funds goes 
unused 

Money will revert back to 
reserve account 



Danny Davis 
senior staff writer 

Unused funds for clubs, groups 
and organizations on campus 
that are funded by the Student 
Governing Association will be 
reverted back to an SGA reserve 
account. The money, totaling 
$30,000 across all of the accounts, 
was given to the groups through 
legislation last year. 

SGA statutes state that the Al- 
locations Committee must close 
accounts with unused funds on an 
annual basis. The process of clos- 
ing the accounts allows SGA to 
retain the balances for future uses. 

The student council within the 
College of Agriculture holds the 
single largest account with unused 
funds, with a balance of $4,000. 

On the opposite end of the 
spectrum, University for Mankind 
holds a balance of only 29 cents. 

The Allocations Committee 
provides groups with funds that 
are generated by the student privi- 
lege fee. 

To close the accounts, a bill will 
be introduced at tonight's senate 
meeting. 

Danny Unruh, student body 

See SGA, Page 7 



'Little Debbie diet' may 
not be so sweet 



Professor experiments with 
pre-packaged snack cakes to 
test bounds of human nutrition 



Sam Diederich 
staff writer 

Typically, a married couple needs to 
be supportive of each other in their re- 
spective attempts to stay away from diet- 
crashing cakes and cookies. For a few 
weeks this semester, however, Michelle 
Haub will be encouraging her hus- 
band Mark Haub, associate professor of 
human nutrition, to keep slurping down 
snack cakes. 

As part of an unofficial experiment 
for his class in human nutrition energy 
balance, Haub is ingesting a diet of 
mostly snack cakes for 30 days in an 
effort to test the bounds of human nu- 
trition. 

"What I want to know is, if we get es- 
sential nutrients in our diet, whether it 
is a whole-food diet or whatever, does it 
matter where the energy comes from, so 
long as we don't exceed the calories we 
expend with the calories we take in?" 
Haub said. "In the short term, diets like 
the vegan diet or the Atkins diet seem to 
support the conclusion: if you meet the 
nutrient requirements, then it doesn't 
necessarily matter where you get energy' 

While replacing his main courses 
with pre-packaged confectionaries, 
Haub is receiving his essential nutrients 
by taking a multi-vitamin each morn- 
ing and by helping himself to two or 
three servings of vegetables a day. These 
supplements allow him to continue to 
receive essential nutrients while still 
depending on sweet snack cakes for the 
bulk of his diet. 



So far, the results look positive. 

"From a health perspective, things 
seem to be moving in a positive direc- 
tion," Haub said. "I've lost almost 8 
pounds in two weeks, and my blood 
lipids have improved, and that's what 
people recommend." 

To Brian Lindshield, assistant profes- 
sor of human nutrition, the diet dem- 
onstrates an important aspect of human 
health. 

"It's not so much about what you 
eat, as much as about the amount of 
calories," Lindshield said. "If he's eating 
within his calorie allotment, then he will 
probably still lose weight." 

However, Lindshield said it was im- 
portant that Haub's diet includes more 
than just junk food. 

"He is doing a good job of eating 
vegetables and taking vitamins, so he is 
getting his micronutrients that he would 
not get from eating snack cakes," Lind- 
shield said. "If you are eating very pro- 
cessed foods and no fruits or vegetables, 
then you would encounter some long- 
term problems." 

The "Little Debbie diet," as Haub likes 
to call it, does present some challenges. 
For instance, after his first full day of 
cake consumption, Haub experienced 
some mild headaches. 

"It was not quite a migraine. I would 
say it was similar to a morning after a 
night spent out at Aggieville imbibing 
in some adult beverages," Haub said. "It 
was a snack cake hangover for a day" 

Michelle Haub believes the diet has 
also tested Haub's dedication to research 
and science. 

"I think he is craving some of the 
fruits," Miche lie said. "He does have that 
look in his eye sometimes when the rest 

See DIET, Page 7 




Jennifer Heeke | Collegian 

Mark Haub, professor of human nutrition, sits in his office Wednesday after- 
noon with his Little Debbie Nutty Bars, part of his unhealthy diet study. 
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ACROSS 

1 Bed- 
frame 
piece 

5 Cribbage 
scorer 

8 News- 
paper 
page 

12 Cab 

13 The 
whole 
enchilada 

14 Heming- 
way 

or 

Haydn 

15 In 

the thick 
of 

16 Carnival 
city 

17 "- go 
bragh!" 

18 Pacific 
discov- 
erer 

20 Threaten 

22 Squid 
squirt 

23 Longing 

24 Longest 
abbr. 

on many 
calendars 
27 Nero 
and 

Napoleon 

32 Eggs 

33 Greek H 



34 Debtor's 
letters 

35 1974 
John 

Carpenter 
movie 

38 Chess 
soldier 

39 Blackbird 

40 Commo- 
tion 

42 Hardly 

colorful 
45 Lizard's 

place? 

49 Blunder 

50 Common 
soccer 
score 

52 Cranny 

53 Compe- 
tent 

54 Geologi- 
cal period 

55 "Unforget- 
table" 
singer 

Solution time 



56 Interpret 

57 Kinsey 
topic 

58 Odds' 
mates 

DOWN 

1 Impale 

2 Dalai — 

3 Botanical 
angle 

4 Morsel 

5 Pet bird, 
often 

6 Actor 
Wallach 

7 — onto 
(snatch) 

8 Church 
key, e.g. 

9 Irrational 
distrust 

10 Grand- 
scale 
tale 

11 Hamlet, 
e.g. 

25 mins. 




Yesterday's answer 9-9 



19 Broad- 
casting 
21 CBS logo 

24 Turf 

25 A Gabor 
sister 

26 Geomet- 
ric curve 

28 Urban 
transit 
letters 

29 Seeming 
displace- 
ment, to 
astrono- 
mers 

30 Tier 

31 Baltimore 
news- 
paper 

36 Stabbed 

37 Sermon 
subject 

38 Swoop 
and 
seize 

41 Coiffure 

42 Culture 
medium 

43 Ear part 

44 Individu- 
als 

46 Midday 

47 Olympian's 
prize 

48 Supple- 
ments, 
with 
"out" 

51 Rage 




Logans Run | By Erin Logan 




POLICE REPORTS 

Tiara Williams 
staff writer 

DRIVER, PASSENGER SENTTO 
MERCY HEALTH CENTER 

Emergency Medical Services 
transported a local woman and 
her female passenger to the hos- 
pital Tuesday afternoon after a 
rear-end collision, according to a 
Riley County Police Department 
report. 



Betsabe Colon, 26, of Fort 
Riley, and passenger Ashanty Co- 
lon-Romero were merging from 
17th Street onto Fort Riley Boule- 
vard when Richard Hoyt III, 20, of 
the 1000 block of Bertrand Street, 
who was also trying to merge, 
rear-ended Colon with his Ford 
Explorer, said Lt. Herb Crosby of 
theRCPD. 

Colon and Colon-Romero 



were transported to Mercy Health 
Center for back and neck pain. 

Police cited Hoyt for inatten- 
tive driving. 

MISSING WIRE 
ESTIMATED AT $3.5K 

A local woman reported the 
theft of 1,200 feet of barbed wire 
from her fenced pasture area, ac- 
cording to an RCPD report. 



Janet Immer, 50, of the 3700 
block of Cottonwood Circle, dis- 
covered that someone removed 
the wire from her property on 
Oak Valley Road, Crosby said. 

The incident occurred between 
Aug. 21 and Sept. 6, according to 
the report. 

Crosby said police have no 
suspects but estimated damages at 
$3,500. 



WEEKLY BLOTTER 

ARREST REPORTS 



TUESDAY 



Heather Renee Bennett, 

of the 2500 block of Farm Bureau 
Road, was booked for driving 
with a canceled, suspended or 
revoked license. Bond was set at 
$750. 

Victoria Brynne Cowley, 

of the 1200 block of Pioneer 
Lane, was booked for theft. Bond 
was set at $1,500. 



Dustin Wade Howell, of 

Ellsworth, Kan., was booked for 
probation violation. Bond was set 
at $500. 

Kyle Erwin Serrien, of the 

1 1 00 block of Ratone Street, was 
booked for failure to appear. Bond 
was set at $500. 

Clayton Paul Smith, 

homeless, was booked for failure to 
appear. Bond was set at $2,000. 



KenKen I Medium 



Use numbers 1-4 in each row and column without repeating. Numbers in each outlined area 
must combine to produce the target number using the mathematical operation indicated. 
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CORRECTION 

There was an error on Page One of the Monday, Sept. 7 Collegian. The 
banquet held for the journalism and mass communications centennial 
took place on Friday, Sept. 3, not Saturday, Sept. 4. 

9-9 CRYPTOQUIP 

HLXSN ALRN KPPRCZVV RTZD 

HEPUT DTDCTQU ZQT JXPHX 

KPQ SQLXJLXF APVS PXTU: 

REX A E L A 7/ 1 ' P CTTQU 

Yesterday's Cryptoquip: SINCE A BLOODSUCKING 
ARACHNID BECAME CAUGHT IN SOME MIRE, ONE 
COULD CALL IT A TICK IN THE MUD. 

Today's Cryptoquip Clue: R equals T 



GAMEDAY Edition 



Every Friday this Fall 

To advertise call 785.532.6560 or 
e-mail adsales@spub.ksu.edu 
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for students, military wives, 
& seniors over 55 

312 Tuttle Creek Blvd 785-539-8380 



Manhattan Alliance for Peace & Justice 



Two part time jobs available. 
See www.mapj.org 

COORDINATOR : 20hrs/ month, flexible 
hours, must be available for some evening 
and weekend hours. 
CAMPUS ORGANIZER : lOhrs/ month, 
working with progressive campus groups. 



Respond by Sept. 20, 2010. Send questions and 
resume to jobs@mapj.org 




EARN $50 TODAY. 
$100 THIS WEEK, 



^Eligible new donors 



CASH IN YOUR POCKET. 

DONATE PLASMA. 

IT PAYS TO SAVE A LIFE. \ 



1130 Gardenway 
Manhattan, KS 66502 
785.776.9177 

www.cslplasma.com 




Donor fees may vary by donor weight. 
New donors bring photo ID. proof 
of address and Social Security card. 



CSL Plasma 
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bare? 



Check out 
Menu Mania 
on Mondays 
for great 
) restaurant 
deals. 



o advertise, call 785-532-6560 




N/| A t\l -U AT TAN . kli> 

706 N. Manhattan Ave 
537-7151 

Open at 11am 



50{ hard or soft tacos 

$ 3 any sandwich 11-2 

$ 3 Energy bombs 

$ 3 Red bull & Vodka 

$ 2 any Pint 
$ 2 import Bottles & 
Micros 



Now HlRINC 



La ftihecathY 

■ ■ decisions 

www. k-state . ed u/hd 
Know Where You're Going? Find Your Way. 





KRAZYDAD.COM/PUZZLES 

Need the answer? http://krazydad.com/mazes/3nswers 



© 20JO KrazyDad.com 




New Year. New Service. 
Catch a ride with SafeRide 
And don't have to worry about 
How you're getting home tonight! 



What's New? 

-2 fixed routes around Manhattan 
-Larger buses = More passengers! 
-Bus stops = You know where to 
go to be picked up 
-Less waiting period = you can get 
home faster! 

SafeRide Runs: 

Every Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday 11 :00PM- 
3:00AM 

A free service provided by 
the K-State Student 
Governing Association. 



What's the Same? 

-Reliable transportation 
-Student safety 
-Keeping drunk drivers off 
the roads 
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IP or 

Call 785.532.6556 or e-mail: colleqian@spub.l<su.edu 





Bring on 
the 
Cats! 
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Quilting: not just for grandmothers 




Photo by Nathaniel LaRue | Collegian 

Jessica Ruit, residential services coordinator at Meadowlark Hills, looks closely at a quilt at 
the Pieces of Time exhibit in the Beach Museum of Art Wednesday afternoon. The exhibit is 
on display through Sept. 12. 



Beach Museum hosts 
exhibiton historical, 
modern quilts 

Tiffany Roney 
staff writer 

In many movies and tele- 
vision shows, quilting is por- 
trayed as a dull activity for 
homebody grandmothers. 

"When I hear the word 
quilting, I think 'boringness;' 
someone just sitting there with 
nothing to do," said Maleah 
Evans, sophomore in open 
option. "It's for old people." 

To David Struss, however, 
quilting is a worthwhile activi- 
ty for people of any age. Struss, 
junior in trombone perfor- 
mance, has made three quilts. 

"It's a handy, handy skill to 



have," Struss said. "It requires a 
lot of different types of stitch- 
es, so if you can quilt, you 
can repair any piece of cloth- 
ing. And if you go on to make 
your own clothes, it's so much 
cheaper than to buy them." 

Martha Scott, business and 
marketing manager for the 
Beach Museum of Art, said 
beyond quilting's practical 
value, it is also a legitimate art 
form. 

"It's interesting to see the 
amazing, intricate work that 
has been done on the quilts," 
Scott said. "The workmanship 
is fantastic, and the types of 
quilts span a wide time frame." 

Scott said the museum 
is currently hosting a quilt- 
ing exhibit through Sept. 12. 
The exhibit has quilts from 
K-State's Historic Costume & 
Textiles Museum. 



Also, the museum will 
host "American Quilts in the 
Modern Age" from 4:30-6:30 
p.m. on Sept. 10 at All Faiths 
Chapel. A reception will follow 
the exhibit at the museum. 

Patricia Crews, 1984 K- 
State alumna and director of 
the International Quilt Study 
Center and Museum at the 
University of Nebraska- Lin- 
coln, is scheduled to present a 
lecture about how Americans 
responded to rapid industri- 
alization and urbanization, as 
reflected by quilt designs and 
sewing processes. 

Struss said he encourages 
students to attend the lecture 
and exhibit because there is 
more to quilting than some 
people think. 

"Quilting — it's a patchwork 
of squares and ideas that are all 
sewn together," Struss said. 
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New food science camp targets 
youth, healthy eating habits 



K-State Research and 
Extension 

A new camp concept is 
targeting middle school stu- 
dents, who, according to nu- 
trition educators at K-State, 
are at the age when they are 
beginning to make their own 
choices about food, nutrition 
and health. 

Imagine, for example, 
teaching a sixth grader how 
to read and evaluate nutri- 
tion labels on food products, 
and then watching him or 
her begin choosing lower-fat 
versions of familiar foods. 

Such is the case for middle 
school youth from Shawnee 
County, Kan., participating 
in a first-time 4-H Food Sci- 
ence Camp, said Sarah Laib, 
K-State Research and Exten- 
sion 4-H youth development 
agent in the county. 

"Just when you begin to 
think they haven't been lis- 
tening, they speak up," said 
Laib, who accompanied 
campers on a grocery shop- 
ping trip for ingredients to 
make a pizza. 

While watching campers 
read the nutrition facts labels 
before choosing the cheese, 
one camper warned compan- 
ions: "We can't buy this. It's 
got too much fat in it." 

His comment was enough 
to encourage co-campers to 
help look for — and choose 
— a lower-fat cheese as a 
healthier ingredient for 
making pizza for their lunch, 
she said. 

Laib and June Martin, Ex- 
tension youth nutrition edu- 
cator in the county, brought 
13 middle-school youth and 
three high-school-age youth, 
who are training to serve as 
mentors for upcoming nutri- 
tion education classes in the 
Topeka school system, to the 
two-day food science camp. 

"The nutrition education 
effort was funded by a Car- 
gill 4-H Science Grant from 
National 4-H Council with 



additional support from 
USDA's Children, Youth and 
Families at Risk Strengthen- 
ing Communities Project," 
said Carol Fink, who was a 
Kansas 4-H youth develop- 
ment specialist at the time 
she wrote the grants to fund 
the camp concept. 

Thirty-five middle school 
students from McPherson, 
Shawnee and Wyandotte 
Counties attended the camp 
session, Fink said. 

The food science camp 
was planned and managed 
by Kansas 4-H, but the youth 
attending were identified 
through school and commu- 
nity groups, and many had 
no previous experience with 
educational 4-H programs, 
Fink said. 

Camp sessions focused on 
food, food safety and science 
along with the practical as- 
pects in choosing and using 
food, everyday nutrition and 
health, Fink said. 

Introductory sessions 
conducted by Fadi Aramou- 
ni, professor of food science 
and animal sciences and in- 
dustry, explained basic food 
safety concepts, including 
adequate hand washing. 

"Hand washing is a simple 
and effective step in reduc- 
ing the transfer of disease- 
causing bacteria, spread of 
illness, and cross contami- 
nation of foods," said Ara- 
mouni, who emphasized the 
importance of hand washing 
before and after handling 
raw or cooked foods and 
before and after eating. 

The professor followed 
the hand-washing exercise 
with a short lesson on grains, 
their role in diet and health 
and bread making. After ex- 
plaining how varying combi- 
nations of ingredients dictate 
choosing leavening agents 
(baking powder, baking soda 
and yeast, for example), Ara- 
mouni divided students into 
groups and invited them to 
choose a recipe and try their 



hand in preparing it in the 
mini-kitchens used by nutri- 
tion students in Justin Hall. 

"Different bread recipes 
challenged campers to read 
and interpret the recipe, do 
the math needed to measure 
ingredients and follow di- 
rections exactly," said Fink, 
who noted that numbering 
off into groups also allowed 
the diverse group of students 
attending the camp to get 
acquainted with others from 
urban and rural areas with 
varying knowledge about 
food and food safety. 

Prior knowledge of food, 
food safety and preparation 
for students attending the 
camp ranged from near zero 
to baking a German choco- 
late cake, which one young 
camper has learned to pre- 
pare with her dad, who likes 
to bake special occasion- 
foods. 

In addition to bread 
making and baking, students 
also were invited to prepare 
chicken fingers and a salad, 
which then became part of 
their supper, Fink said. The 
kitchen experience was first 
for many, and results, which 
varied, were both edible and 
educational. 

Campers were treated to 
evening activities to get fur- 
ther acquainted at the Peters 
Recreation Complex along 
with lessons on how and why 
physical activity is needed to 
balance calorie intake and 
maintain overall health, Fink 
said. 

On the second day of the 
camp, youth came together 
again in the educational 
center at HyVee, for sessions 
with Aramouni and Karen 
Blakeslee, K-State Research 
and Extension food scien- 
tist, who focused on nutri- 
tional elements in favorite 
foods, portion control (so as 
not to add extra calories and 
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If you could 
invent one 
cuss word, 
what would it 
be and why? 
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"Mothasquen, 
because it's 
like you're 
ugly, really 
ugly." 




Ryan Ewing 

JUNIOR, SOCIOLOGY 



"Attagan, 
because it's 
like the same 
as 'get the F 
out!" 




Micah Wilcher 

FRESHMAN, GRAPHIC DESIGN 



"Bussit hoe, 
it's for a 

female that's 
busted." 
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Vert Home 

FRESHMAN, BUSNIESS MARKETING 



"Toby. I knew 




this guy and 




he made me 




really mad, 




so now I call 




everyone a 




Toby." 





Shela Copeland 

JUNIOR, CONSTRUCTION SCIENCE 
MANAGEMENT 



"Muthalucker, 
because it's 
simpler to say 
than the real 
one." 




Ronald Ross 

SOPHOMORE, APPAREL AND TEXTILE 




"Fudgecake, 
because you 
can use it as 
an insult but 
cover it up like 
it's food." 



DaJa Bresette 

FRESHMAN, MASS COMMUNICATIONS 



"Scrubling, 
puts people 
in their place, 
it demeans 
people." 




Jesse Burkett 

SENIOR, ARCHITECTURE 



BETTER GRADES 

K-State's sustainability needs to improve from 'C-' 




K-State was founded as an agri- 
cultural college in 1863 and soon 
after adopted the motto, "Rule by 
Obeying Nature's Laws." Yet nearly 
150 years later, our institution has 
strayed far from its original com- 
mitment to nature and its laws. 

For several years now, the Sus- 
tainability Endowment Institute 
has scored colleges and universi- 
ties in The College Sustainability 
Report Card, with factors includ- 
ing energy consumption, recycling, 
student involvement and green 
building. Last year, they gave 
K-State a "C-" rating. Now for 
some of us, that's a passing grade, 
and that's good enough. But as an 
institution of our magnitude, "C-" 
is something to be ashamed of. As 
a university committed to obeying 
nature's laws, "good enough" never 
is. 

Not only should we be ashamed 
of our near- failing score, we 
should also be ashamed of how we 
stacked up against our compe- 
tition. That "C-" put us at the 
bottom of the Big 12 Conference, 
beating out only Texas Tech Uni- 
versity. That means Oklahoma beat 
us. Nebraska beat us. Even KU 
beat us. KU! 

I should mention, however, that 
there is much to be admired about 
K-State in terms of sustainability. 
We have the Leadership Studies 
Building, which is LEED Silver 
certified. A new convenience store 
is going in the Jardine Complex 
which will also be fairly sustain- 
able. We have the active and in- 
volved Students for Environmental 
Action club, working tirelessly on 
projects like Game Day Recycling. 
We also have a student body presi- 
dent and vice president, Danny 
Unruh and Annie Oliver, who have 
committed themselves to putting 
K-State at the top half of the Big 12 
in sustainability rankings. 

Furthermore, K-State recently 
received a wind turbine through a 
donation from Westar Energy This 
could open up opportunities for 
research and attract students inter- 
ested in green technology. Looking 




forward to the future, when renew- 
able technologies will surely be in 
high demand, these are the kinds 
of opportunities and students we 
want. If there is one thing to take 
from writers like Thomas Fried- 
man, it's that green and renewable 
technologies are the future. The 
people who invest in those tech- 
nologies and utilize them best will 
be the leaders of tomorrow. 

But if K-State is to make use 
of these opportunities, we'll need 
more than just a single wind tur- 
bine and a handful of solar panels. 

If K-State is to move forward in 
sustainability, we will need com- 
mitment from every level of the 
university. We will need not only 
the student body president work- 
ing toward sustainability, but the 
school's administration as well. We 
need more than just a handful of 



students in SEA working to recycle 
on game days. We need more than 
just a few green buildings. 

Achieving these varied goals is 
going to be difficult, and will surely 
require a multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach. Our hundreds of millions 
of dollars in deferred maintenance 
from the State of Kansas will 
certainly get in the way of making 
older buildings more energy 
efficient. The dependence of the 
student body on automobile-based 
transportation will also impede 
our progress in sustainability. But 
these obstacles can be overcome 
with time, hard work and a little 
ingenuity. 

One opportunity to move 
forward is President Schulz's com- 
mendable goal of becoming a top 
50 public research institution by 
2025. One of the factors laid out 



illustration by: Jillian Aramowicz 

by President Schulz is to attract 
world-class researchers and profes- 
sors. I see no better way to attract 
world-class professors than by 
having world-class and sustainable 
buildings coupled with a world- 
class and sustainable community. 

As a land grant university sitting 
on the windy plains in the heart of 
America, we have unique roles and 
responsibilities. The question we 
must face now is whether we take 
those responsibilities seriously and 
return to our "Rule by Obeying 
Nature's Laws," or whether we con- 
tinue on this beaten and ultimately 
unsustainable path. 

David Rose is a sophomore in 
political science and international 
studies. Please send comments to 
opinion@spub.ksu.edu. 



Reality TV should not document political races 




A few things making 
America a sad place to be 
these days: phony public- 
ity seekers, the ridiculous 
amount of exaltation given 
to reality TV programs and 
unqualified people in posi- 
tions of political power. 

A prime example of 
somebody who fits all three 
of these is Levi Johnston, 
the 20-year-old high school 
dropout whose fame was 
mostly acquired from his 
amazing ability to get his 
girlfriend, Bristol Palin, 
pregnant. 

There are many reasons 
I cannot stand Levi John- 
ston, but none have been 
so incredibly annoying as 
the MSNBC announcement 
that the Alaska native is 
currently filming a pilot for 
his own reality show, called 
"Loving Levi: The Road to 
the Mayor's Office." 

The worst part is not that 
Levi Johnston is getting paid 
to have his own reality show, 
but rather that the premise 
of the program is his quest to 
be elected mayor of Wasilla, 
Alaska, the town Sarah 
Palin, Johnston's fellow use- 



less American, served in as 
mayor from 1996 to 2002. 

Johnston lacks the matu- 
rity to be mayor of any city. 
The boy is only 20 years old. 
He can't even buy his own 
beer. 

It is also no secret that 
there has been a long-stand- 
ing feud between John- 
ston and the Palin family, 
from the on- and off-again 
engagement between him 
and Bristol to his alleged 
muckraking of Sarah Palin 
before and after the 2008 
election. It seems to me that 
Levi Johnston is desperately 
scrambling to hold onto his 
dwindling 1 5 minutes of 
fame in any way possible. 

In fact, Levi was not even 
planning on running until 
the producers of his reality 
pilot, Scott Stone and David 
Weintraub, approached him 
with the idea. According to 
an Aug. 24 article in the Brit- 
ish newspaper The Guard- 
ian, they were later quoted 
saying the show would be 
more saleable if he ran for 
office. Basically, his political 
dreams are largely related to 
the hope that the show will 
be a hit. 

Unfortunately for the bud- 
ding young politician, the 
mayoral election is not until 
2012. In the meantime, he is 
considering running for city 
commission of Wasilla, the 
same town he has his sights 
and cameras set on for the 
position of mayor. 

Maybe if Levi Johnston 
dedicated a little less time 




to boosting his image and 
starting drama with his 
now ex-girlfriend's family, 
he could focus on such pri- 
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orities as taking care of his 
toddler son, Tripp, or getting 
an education. This situa- 
tion is infuriating, because 



not only is he famous for 
simply reproducing with the 
daughter of a vice presiden- 
tial candidate, but he is now 
enjoying money and success 
from that mistake to boot. 

What is wrong with 
America? How can people 
who actually care about this 
country get shoved aside to 
make way for minor celebri- 
ties to turn the government 
into a circus? 

I could not care less 
whether or not Levi Johnston 
decides to marry Bristol 
Palin, or whether or not he 
gets his own stupid real- 
ity show. However, I really 
would care if he did win 
a political position in any 
town, simply because he is 
unqualified, immature and 
doing it for all the wrong 
reasons. 

I feel bad for the resi- 
dents of Wasilla for being 
subjected to a spin-off of the 
real-life Sarah Palin sitcom. 
Political offices should not 
be documented on a reality 
show because it might make 
them "more saleable," and 
a 20-year-old high school 
dropout should not achieve 
fame and fortune for sleep- 
ing with the daughter of 
a well-known politician. I 
hope the world will soon 
quietly forget his name and 
face as just another 20-some- 
thing who had 15 minutes of 
ill-gotten fame. 

Jillian Aramowicz is a junior in 
advertising. Please send com- 
ments to opinion@spub.ksu.edu. 
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Cats riding 
four-game 
win streak 



1 




t 


Sam Nearhood 



This past week, we saw 
some remarkable perfor- 
mances from the volleyball 
team. The only question is 
whether it will be able to keep 
up the zest when it travels east 
bright and early today for the 
Kentucky Invitational. 

At first glance, the odds 
look rather unfavorable. 
K-State will be facing two 
AVCA-ranked schools — No. 
17 Florida State and No. 16 
University of Kentucky — and 
one other school, Virginia 
Commonwealth, that has only 
one win out of seven matches. 
However, K- State is on par 
with, if not better than, the 
majority of its upcoming op- 
ponents. 

The numbers do not tell the 
story well. Kentucky is ranked 
one higher than Florida State, 
but for poor reasons. Ken- 
tucky is 4-3 so far this season 
and has lost to some big-ticket 
teams, like Nebraska and Iowa 
State, but beat a handful of 
small teams. However, it lost 
Tuesday night to Cincinnati, 
which is receiving votes. 

Florida State, on the other 
hand, seems better on paper 
than Kentucky. The Seminoles 
have only lost to No. 14 Ten- 
nessee, but have gathered five 
wins. Last year at the NCAA 
championship, Florida State 
beat Kentucky in the Sweet 
16 in extra points, a gripping 
finish to the teams' seesaw 
rankings throughout the 2009 
season. 

So why does Kentucky have 
a ranking above Florida State 
when it has a worse record, 
lost to the Seminoles in the 
tournament and ended last 
year ranked much lower? The 
schedule. 

Kentucky has played a 
much more difficult selection 
of teams than Florida State 
has. The Wildcats (in blue, not 
purple) started their season 
with double losses to then-No. 
2 Nebraska and then-No. 9 
Iowa State. The intervening 
five matches have mostly been 
against lesser schools, but 
those two powerhouses loom 
large in the season setup. 

Florida State has played 
only one ranked team, and 
the other matches have not 
pushed the team to its sup- 
posedly high limits. But the 
school still deserves a higher 
ranking than Kentucky. 

Back to the original point, 
K-State, still unranked for 
now, can be competitive 
against Kentucky and Florida 
State. For the most part, nei- 
ther team deserves the 
stellar reputation that it has. 
Statistically, the players all fall 
into the average range when 
compared with other top 
schools — including K-State 
— and there is little in the way 
of standouts. Florida did bring 
back four seniors, and a few 
of those have been named to 
honorable teams, but K-State 
also has those awards. The 
same is true of Kentucky. 

This all sets my outlook 
of the upcoming tournament 
into a positive swing for K- 
State. The Wildcats are rolling 
off a four- win streak, and they 
already have experience this 
season against the best teams 
in the country. A few matches 
against teams with highly 
inflated egos will allow the 
underdog to regain its proper 
place in the nation. 

Plus, it will be great to 
trounce the favored team, 
North Dakota State. 

Sam Nearhood is a senior in 
psychology. Please send com- 
ments to 5port5@5pub.k5u.edu. 



BACK IT U P 

Player looks to roommate, team for motivation 



Ashley Dunkak 
sports editor 

Junior defensive back David 
Garrett finished the season 
opener against UCLA with 
an interception and two pass 
breakups. The Collegian talked 
with him about rooming with 
teammate Terrance Sweeney, 
being nervous before games 
and the passion of assistant 
coaches. 



Q: Do you watch a lot 
of football at home? 

A: That's the only thing our 
TV's turned on — ESPN or NFL 
Network; that's all we watch. 
That's pretty much what goes 
on at our house — football. 

Q: Which players do 
you try to watch? 

A: Whoever. I think you 
can learn something from 
everybody. Whatever football is 
on, even if it's high school, I'm 
watching. 

Q: How much pride 
does the defense have 
in its performance 
against UCLA? 

A: We have a lot of pride 
because last year when the 
defense needed to step up, we 
didn't step up. We didn't finish 
the game like we knew we 
should have, so we talked about 
that a lot. We're not going to 
have that feeling any more. By 
us just going out there, setting 
a brand for ourselves like we've 
been talking about all camp, 
and finishing, playing hard to 
the whistling, that showed a lot 
of pride and made us feel good 
about ourselves at the end of 
the game. 



Q: How do you and 
Sweeney feed off each 
other's good play dur- 
ing a game? 

A: Everybody feeds off each 
other. That's my roommate. I'm 
close to all my teammates, but 
when you live with somebody, 
you get closer ... By me getting 
excited and jumping around on 
the field, that just makes the 
next person do it. It's like it's 
contagious. Everybody's going to 
want to make a play because ev- 
erybody wants to jump around. 
Itjustmadeitfun. 

Q: Do you think 
Terrance was nervous 
before his first start? 

I'm pretty sure everybody gets 
the bubble-gut or whatever you 
want to call it, gets nervous. But 
that's part of football — if you 
don't have that feeling, there's 
something with you. I've had 
that feeling all my life, even 
when I first started playing 
football when I was 6 years old I 
had that feeling. I know he was 
probably nervous just as much 
as I was nervous, but I know he 
was ready. We were all ready. 
We watched enough film, got 
coached well enough by our 
coaches to go out there and do 
what we had to do. 



Q: How do different 
groups of players take 
on the personalities of 
their coaches? 

A: Coach Cosh is a perfectionist. If 
it ain't perfect or close to perfect, 
he's got something to say, but I 
thank him for that because he 
makes me be, on the practice 
field, on top of my game 10 
times more than what I am. And 




Nathaniel LaRue | Collegian 

Junior defensive back David Garrett runs an intercepted pass during the Wildcat's game 
against the UCLA Bruins Saturday at Bill Snyder Family Stadium 



coach Burns, coach Burns is just 
like another player on the field. 
He's running around, dancing 



around with us, screaming like 
he's still playing in the game, and 
we feed off of that because we 



need that. And once we see him 
doing it, we get excited to do it, 
and that lightens up the practice. 



Runner sets high goals, competes at new level 



Marshall Frey 
staff writer 

Success in the cross coun- 
try world is nothing new to 
K-State senior Sydney Mes- 
sick. With a 14th place finish 
at the Big 12 Championships 
last October, Messick earned 
All-Big 12 honors. In addition 
to her athletic success, Messick 
has also experienced success in 
the classroom, being named a 
member of the Academic All- 
Big 12 First Team last season. 

Her 2010 campaign is al- 
ready off to a solid start, as she 
ran her way to a second-place 
finish at the J.K. Gold Dual in 
Wichita this past weekend. 
Last season, Messick competed 
in six events for the Wildcats, 
placing in the top 20 in each 
event with three top-five fin- 
ishes. 

For athletes, improvement 



after a successful season can 
sometimes prove difficult. 

This is not the case for Mes- 
sick, who has focused her train- 
ing this season on increasing 
her weekly mileage as well as 
being more competitive during 
races. 

"Last season went really 
well, but my coach knew that 
if I wanted to be even more 
competitive, I would need to 
increase my weekly mileage," 
Messick said. "Being able to tol- 
erate more work is what it takes 
to be able to step up to that 
next level in races. The paces 
for workouts and runs are 
pretty natural to me now that 
I've been here for awhile, so it's 
been more about adding more 
volume. As the season goes on, 
I'll work more on intensity and 
race- type efforts with repeats 
and such to help prepare me 
for that in races." 



With the 2010 season al- 
ready underway, the Wildcat 
runner already has specific 
goals in her crosshairs, includ- 
ing a top-40 finish at the NCAA 
Championships. But perhaps 
one of Messick's most impor- 
tant goals this season is having 
confidence in her training regi- 
men and her racing ability. 

"Some of the things I wrote 
down were really more like 
dreams than goals, but any- 
thing is possible if you work 
hard," she said. "I know that 
if I write down a goal, coach 
Smith will write the training 
that will get me there, so one 
goal was just to not fear the 
paces and the workouts. I know 
it'll be hard, but I don't want to 
put any limits on myself in my 
mind." 

Perhaps one of the more dif- 
ficult hurdles that Messick has 
had to overcome is the gradu- 



ation of team member Beverly 
Ramos last spring. In her career 
at K-State, Ramos ran to Ail- 
American honors and placed 
33rd in the NCAA Champi- 
onships last November. While 
Ramos is absent from the team 
this year, Messick is impressed 
with how the younger mem- 
bers of the team have filled the 
veteran's void. 

"We miss her attitude, work 
ethic and personality a lot, both 
in practice and races, but ev- 
eryone has really stepped up," 
Messick said. "Everyone un- 
derstands that we're going to 
need to fill that gap, and they're 
training hard to do it. I really 
haven't seen any hesitation. Ev- 
eryone is just jumping in and 
getting the job done and that is 
really going to help us in some 
of our bigger races." 

As a senior entering her last 
cross country season, Messick 



believes the sky is the limit for 
what she can achieve this year. 
While individual success and 
accolades are nice, she said 
she really enjoys the family at- 
mosphere that cross country 
brings with it. 

"During track, we're all in 
our separate event groups, but 
during cross country, we're 
all training together and it's 
like a little family," Messick 
said. "You've got everyone out 
there before the sun comes 
up, training hard, encourag- 
ing each other and giving it all 
they've got to help the team. In 
a meet, you're running your 
own race, but at the same time 
each person you pass helps the 
team." 

Sydney Messick and the 
cross country team head to 
Stillwater, Okla., to participate 
in the Cowboy Jamboree on 
Sept. 25. 



Multi-faceted golfer plays baseball, hunts for fun 



Tyler Scott 
staff writer 



Golf comes naturally to 
some people; Ross Geubelle 
is one of those people, but the 
sport is only one of his many 
interests. 

A graduate student in busi- 
ness administration, Geubelle 
started playing golf around the 
age of 13, with some help from 
a family member. 

"My father always wanted 



me to have fun, and I've always 
been naturally competitive," 
Geubelle said. "I've always 
wanted to play, and it seems 
like just yesterday I was starting 
to play the game all over again." 

Besides golf, Geubelle has 
also been active in hunting, 
fishing and baseball. He is also 
a member of National Honor 
Society. 

Last fall, he competed in 
three events for the golf team. 
At the Wolf Run Invitational, 



he posted a three-round score 
of 232 to help the team to a 
ninth-place finish. 

In high school, Geubelle was 
a four-year letter-winner and 
placed in the top four in the 
Kansas 3A State Champion- 
ship his senior year. He was also 
named to the all-league, all-re- 
gion and all-state teams. 

This season at K-State, Geu- 
belle said he hopes to compete 
week in and week out. 

"I just want to have as much 



fun as possible," Geubelle said. 
"I would also like to improve 
my score by about five strokes 
and compete for wins every 
week no matter where we go." 

While his best moment at K- 
State occurred when the team 
won the Pacific Invitational in 
California in 2008, his favorite 
personal memory had to do 
with advice from the man who 
started him in the sport. 

"In 2007 at the Kansas Ama- 
teur, the things my dad told me 



there influenced me so much," 
Geubelle said. "I was down five 
strokes, and on the back nine I 
went out and finished the tour- 
nament strong." 

Right now, Geubelle doesn't 
have any plans to play profes- 
sionally after this year, but he 
said he would continue to play 
golf in amateur events. 

"If I really want to play pro- 
fessionally after this year, I'll 
have to improve on my game a 
lot," Geubelle said. 



Safety in Numbers 
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Carries by Daniel 
Thomas 

Head coach Bill Snyder has said he does 
not have a specific plan for how much 
of the offensive load the senior running 
back will shoulder. Snyder said it will be 
as much as Thomas can handle and as 
much as the team needs. Well ... after the 
game against UCLA, we should wonder 
if those numbers will coincide. Thomas 
makes rushing look effortless; he's 
somehow graceful and smooth even as 
he's pounding through people and falling 
forward for extra yardage. Even he, 
however, has limits, and nearly 30 carries 
in a game might push those limits. 
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Yards on tackles for 
loss by UCLA 

K-State suffered six sacks during 
the game. While at least a few of 
those were probably quarterback 
Carson Coffman's responsibility for 
being indecisive and not getting rid 
of the football, the offensive line 
still shoulders some of the grief 
here. That's not to say the linemen 
aren't doing well, because in fact, 
they are. Even someone as talented 
as Thomas can't run through holes 
if the offensive line doesn't create 
holes. 
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Receiving yards by 
UCLA 

Even though this number is almost 
twice the passing production of the 
Wildcats in the game, it is a pretty 
low figure and therefore smacks of 
quite an impressive performance by 
the secondary. UCLA's quarterback, 
Kevin Prince, threw only a handful 
of passes that were not heavily 
contested. K-State has a veteran 
secondary, and it definitely showed 
on Saturday. 



Carries by William 
Powell 

The senior running back took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity. In six 
rushes, he gained 72 yards. He said 
after the game he does not want 
there to be a letdown when Thomas 
exits the game and he enters. If he 
can continue averaging 12 yards per 
carry, or even much less than that, 
he might just get his wish. 



377 



Yards of offense 
gained by K-State 

This is a significant improve- 
ment upon the production 
from the last time the ^ 
Wildcats faced the 



While 249 — in addition to his 
234 rushing yards, he caught a 
15-yard pass — of those yards 
came from Thomas, nearly 400 
yards of offense is always an 
achievement. 

Compiled by Ashley Dunkak 
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CURSED 



Vulgar words' meaning from history, not definition 



Many profanities 
change over time, 
become more or less 
acceptable 

Elena Buckner 
edge editor 



"An act of sexual in- 
tercourse. Also as a mass 
noun (esp. in early use): 
sexual intercourse; A 
person considered in 
sexual terms or as a sexual 
partner. Chiefly used with 
modifying word." 

The Oxford English 
Dictionary's definition of 
the noun form of the only 
word that can be used as 
every part of speech is sur- 
prisingly cultured for most 
people's connotation of the 
word. But what makes this 
coarse term for a sexual 
adventure (which was 
considered accept- 
able for common 
use in Shake- 



speare's time) worse than 
any other term for sexual 
intercourse? 

Donna Potts, associate 
professor in the english 
department, said many 
modern curse words come 
from Anglo-Saxon origins 
and that their negative 
connotations could have 
to do with the historical 
class differences between 
ancient French Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons. After 
the Normans conquered 
the English, Anglo-Saxons 
were considered second- 
class citizens and their lan- 
guage was also considered 
lower class. 

Potts also said she 
thought the fact that many 
curse words are four letters 
or at least only one syl- 
lable helps give them some 
of the added force people 
perceive them to carry. 

"This is true even of 
words that are not curse 
words, like 'love'," Potts 
said. "There are synonyms 
for the word 'love' but 
none of them seem to pack 



as much punch as 'love' 
itself." 

Carol Russell, instruc- 
tor in the English depart- 
ment, said one interesting 
and important aspect of 
words that dictionaries 
classify as "vulgar" is the 
way their usage changes 
over time. Russell used 
the example of the word 
about female dogs, which 
she said used to be deroga- 
tory no matter who used it 
or who they were talking 
about. Now, however, it is 
considered acceptable and 
even a sign of close friend- 
ship when people use the 
word toward someone 
they know. Russell said the 
speed at which language 
changes also has a huge 
impact on whether certain 
words are curse words. 
She said even five years 
ago males did not use the 
word toward another male 
without meaning a serious 
insult, while it is currently 
becoming more accepted 
to do so. 

Russell said these 



changes are reflected in 
dictionaries and that dif- 
ferent dictionaries use dif- 
ferent definitions for the 
same word, while others 
will not define a word 
at all. She said the main 
reason for this is what style 
of dictionary it is. Pre- 
scriptive dictionaries tend 
to explain "how the lan- 
guage ought to be accord- 
ing to our rules and regu- 
lations," while descriptive 
dictionaries describe "how 
the language is actually 
used." Prescriptive dic- 
tionaries often omit curse 
words, Russell said, be- 
cause people ought not use 
them when speaking good 
English. 

Potts said one reason 
curse words are considered 
unacceptable is because of 
their lower-class connota- 
tion. 

"Educated people re- 
spond in the same way to 
hearing swear words as 
to hearing bad grammar," 
Potts said. 

Potts also said the Eng- 



lish language seems to have 
more words that are con- 
sidered "taboo" than some 
other languages, which 
might be due to the heavy 
Protestant background. 
Protestants' historic avoid- 
ance of taking God's name 
in vain in addition to other 
swear words resulted in a 
long list of words consid- 
ered inappropriate. 

Despite the fact that 
American English includes 
many slang words not used 
in other English-speaking 
countries, there are few 
curse words that are dis- 
tinctly American. The only 
one Potts could think of 
was "the N-word," which 
developed during the 19th 
century. 

The English language 
might be full of words that 
are taboo, but each one has 
its own history and devel- 
opment over time. Who 
knows, maybe in 50 years 
the word for a roll in the 
sack may be as socially ac- 
ceptable as the one we use 
to call a human a dog. 




Fruits, vegetables simple to pack, versatile 



Low-calorie items are 
healthy snacks, meals 
for students on the go 



Tiara Williams 
Staff Writer 



"Eat your vegetables." "An 
apple a day keeps the doctor 
away." 

We have all heard these 
quotes before, but they still 
seem to remain simply over- 
used phrases. They are said so 
much the average person tends 
to block them out. 

Sheryl Klobasa, director of 
Kramer Dining Center and 
instructor of hospitality man- 
agement and dietetics, said it is 
good for students to know why 
people stress eating fruits and 
vegetables so much. 

"I know college students 
are always on the go and think 
fruits and vegetables take too 
much time to cook or make, 
but there are lots of fruits and 
veggies in stores waiting to 
be eaten that don't take much 
time at all," said Klobasa, also 
a licensed and registered dieti- 
cian. 

Melissa Copp, assistant di- 
rector of recreational services 
at the Peters Recreation Com- 
plex, suggested ways students 
can receive the daily nutrients 
these food groups give one's 
body. 

"Fruit can easily serve as 
a quick grab-and-go break- 
fast or an addition to cereal, 
toast or breakfast bar," Copp 
said. "Vegetables can easily be 
added to omelets or breakfast 
casseroles — onions, green or 
red peppers, spinach, etc. — or 
they can be baked and eaten 
by themselves. For example, 
baked butternut squash with 
cinnamon is a delicious side or 
snack." 

Copp also provided ideas 
for incorporating healthy 
foods at school or at work. 

"When packing a lunch, 
students can incorporate vege- 
tables on their sandwich — let- 



tuce, spinach, onion, tomato, 
green or red peppers — or 
add them to prepared pasta 
meals," she said. "Or, it maybe 
easier to pack a small baggie 
of vegetables like celery, car- 
rots, snow peas, snap beans 
or red or green peppers that 
could accompany a different 
meal." 

A number of fruits are quite 
simple to pack, like apples, 
oranges, bananas, peaches, 
plums, pears and grapes, and 
can serve as a dessert or a 
snack. Copp said students can 
pack fruit cups or dried fruit, 
but advises them to look out 
for added sugars in canned 
fruits. 

Mikel Regular, sophomore 
in electrical engineering, said 
living in Marlatt Hall helps 
because he eats at Kramer 
Dining Center and they 
always have fruits and veggies. 

Mary Shadwick, sopho- 
more in kinesiology, lives in 
a sorority house where the 
kitchen usually provides food, 
but she is a busy person and 
sitting down for meals is not 
always possible. 

"I feel like I am constantly 
on the go, so eating well isn't 
always the easiest option, but 
it can be done," she said. "If I 
need a snack, I'll grab a banana 
on the go or pack a granola 
bar instead of resorting to the 
vending machines or pack- 
aged snacks." 

A good place to find fresh 
and affordable fruits and veg- 
etables is the farmers market. 
Longtime vendor Malley 
Sisson, production dietician 
in Kramer Dining Center, said 
young people need to learn 
seasonality because that is 
when food is at its best taste, 
look, nutritional value and, 
usually, cost. 

The farmers market is lo- 
cated in downtown Manhattan 
from the last Saturday of April 
to the last day of October. On 
Saturdays, find food, flowers, 
trinkets from other countries, 
live bands and more on 5th 
and Humboldt from 8 a.m. to 
1 p.m. On Wednesdays, the 
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Candra Walters, sophomore in nursing, and Terrahn Wall, sophomore in Secondary Educa- 
tion, shop for vegetables at HyVee. 



market is held in Cico Park 
from 4 to 7 p.m. 

"The purpose of the 
farmers market is so farm- 
ers can directly market the 
products they make and 
customers can purchase lo- 
cally grown food and talk 
to the people who grew it, 
finding out the seasonality 
of fruits and vegetables and 
possible ways to prepare 
the food," Sisson said. 

Once a month, a chef 
cooks and brings samples 
or brings in food and 
shows how to prepare it, 
making him a great person 
to talk to about incorporat- 
ing fruits and veggies in 
your diet. 

Currently, there are melons, 
corn, jalapenos, cabbage, 
green peppers and tomatoes 
in season, and soon apples too. 
The local farmers market sells 
beef, buffalo, pork and lamb 
occasionally. 

"What you put in your 
mouth is a political decision," 
Sisson said. 



REDS 

major benefits include promoting heart health; helping to lower cancer 
risks; protecting against memory loss. 

ORANGES & YELLOWS 

major benefits include supporting the immune system and vision health, 
reducing cancer risk, promoting collagen formation and healthy joints. 

GREENS 

major benefits include promoting vision health, lowering blood pressure, 
normalizing digestion time, boosting immune system and reducing cancer 
risk. 

BLUES & PURPLES 

major benefits include increasing memory function, lowering LDL choles- 
terol, improving urinary tract health, reducing cancer risk and encouraging 
healthful aging. 



Klobasa said there really are 
no bad foods; everyone should 
just have a variety of foods. For 
every meal, she said, half one's 
plate should be fruits and veg- 
gies, a fourth should be meat 
and the other fourth should be 
starch. 

Agreeing, Copp said if a 
student's schedule allows her 
to have four to six meals or 



snacks each day, she can bal- 
ance her intake by having a 
vegetable with each of the 
three main meals and having a 
fruit with each snack. 

"Fresh fruits and vegetables 
are wonderful to incorporate 
as often as possible," she said. 
"They are affordable, fat free, 
low calorie and packed with 
the nutrients your body pre- 



RESULTS MAY VARY 

Cupcakes, 
homework 
ninjas, plus 
the £ Ville 




Well, here they are: the good, 
the bad and the ugly. I have done 
my best to answer your questions, 
my fellow K- Staters. Keep them 
coming! 

Q: Can I have some cupcakes? 

A: First of all, cupcakes are 
delicious. But alas, I have no 
cupcakes to give you. And 
even if I did, we do not have 
the technology to transmit 
cupcakes via the newspaper. 
However, there are tons of 
sweet treats for sale at T*H*E 
Bakery in Derby Dining 
Center. You should check it out. 
My personal favorite? Cream 
cheese brownies. 

Q: What's the best thing to do if 
my friend and I both get plas- 
tered in Aggieville? We couldn't 
even find our way back home. 

A: I'm going to assume you are 
referring to a weekend night, 
after dark. At this point, there 
are several things you should 
try to avoid. Don't go down the 
dark alley in Aggieville that 
has the words "Don't Be Shy" 
spray painted on the far end. 
Let's face it, that's creepy even 
when sober. A better practice 
is to avoid alleyways in general, 
and stick to well-lit streets. 
Also, avoid passing out on the 
sidewalk somewhere. If you are 
passed out on the sidewalk, you 
will most likely be A) trampled 
when the bars close and there 
are hoards of people stumbling 
their way home, B) picked up 
by the local police, or C) picked 
up by someone much sketchier 
than the police. Not a situation 
you want to be in. Lastly, avoid 
puking in undesirable places, 
such as the backseat of your 
friend's car or on the jeans of 
someone big enough to beat 
you up. 

Your saving grace at this 
point will most likely be Saf- 
eRide, a sweet bus system that 
runs two routes, purple and 
white. The purple route runs on 
the southeast side of campus, 
while the white route goes to 
the northwest part. The purple 
line's first stop is at Willie's 
Car Wash in Aggieville, at the 
intersection of 12th Street and 
Bluemont Avenue. SafeRide is 
in operation from 1 1 p.m. to 
3 a.m. Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. It beats walking home 
and getting lost or harassed, or 
riding home with someone who 
shouldn't be driving. And it 
certainly beats driving drunk. 

If you need a ride on a night 
that SafeRide is not running, 
call a friend. Chances are good 
that you have a sober friend 
who doesn't want you driving 
drunk. If not, find new friends. 

Another option is starting 
the evening by asking a friend 
to be the designated driver for 
the night. Be careful to choose 
someone who doesn't mind 
watching you retch and will 
be sure to stay sober. If your 
DD drinks with you, you have 
defeated the purpose of having 
a DD. A good designated driver 
will try to dissuade you from 
doing things you'll regret in the 
morning, like getting random 
tattoos or making out with the 
wrong person and will provide 
you with the security of know- 
ing you will get home safe at 
the end of the night. 

And as you arrive safely at 
home, consider this little- 
known fact: it is possible to go 
to Aggieville, have a few drinks 
and a great time, and not get 
totally wasted. Then you can 
avoid passing out in someone's 
yard, the hangover the next 
morning and the embarrassing 
pictures on Facebook. 

Q: How many ninjas does it take 
to get my homework done? 

A: There are several inherent 
problems with this question. 
First, you'd have to find a ninja, 
which we all know is impos- 
sible. Second, you'd have to 
keep the ninja from killing you 
long enough to ask about your 
homework. Good luck with 
that. Also, I'm pretty sure that 
having a ninja do your home- 
work is a breach of K-State's 
Honor System. Those issues 
aside, I'd say it depends on the 
homework. If it is Calculus II, 
it will probably take you several 
ninjas, a recitation teacher and 
a SAS Tutor to get it figured 
out. 



Sara Gudde is a senior in secondary 
education. Questions for Sara should 
be directed to edge@5pub.ksu.edu. 
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Growing business smooths roads 



K-State Research and Extension 

As we drive down the 
road, we see cracks and worn 
tracks on the highway — and 
then, bang! We hit a big po- 
hole. This is a sign of a road 
that has not been cared for. If 
only there was a process for 
restoring or preserving these 
roads. 

But now there is, thanks to 
a Kansas company which is 
benefitting roads in our state 
and around the world. 

Scott Bergkamp, president 
of Bergkamp Inc. in Salina, 
said that this company is an 
innovator in pavement pres- 
ervation. 

Specifically, the company 
is an international leader in 
the design and manufactur- 
ing of asphalt preventive 
maintenance equipment. 

The company began with 
Scott's parents, Mel and 
Marge Bergkamp, who came 
from rural Kansas roots. 
Marge is from Conway 
Springs, population 1,308 
people, and Mel is from Pretty 
Prairie, population 610. 

Mel came from the farm, 
but he wanted to pursue an 
education. He went to school 
at what is now K-State-Salina, 
got an engineering degree, 
and stayed in the Salina com- 
munity. He opened a job 
shop to build various types of 
metal fabrication products. 

"He'd build one of these 
and two of those and then go 
find something else to design 
and build," Scott said about 
his father. 

One local customer 
wanted a piece of road re- 
paving equipment which the 



Bergkamps then designed. It 
worked so well that other 
contractors were interested 
in getting a similar ma- 
chine. Eventually Bergkamp 
Inc. developed into a business 
with a specialty in pavement 
preservation equipment. 

Today the business, which 
began with only Mel and 
Marge, employs some 65 
people. Scott earned an elec- 
trical engineering degree at 
K-State and joined the com- 
pany in 1998, and now serves 
as president of the company. 

His brother Jason joined 
the company in May. Mel 
and Marge are still involved 
as directors, making this a 
true family business. 

Bergkamp Inc. has two 
main lines of products. One 
has to do with slurry seal and 
micro-surfacing equipment 
for pavement preservation, 
and the other has do with 
pothole patchers for main- 
tenance. Both products can 
be truck or trailer-mount- 
ed. The pothole patching is a 
way of remedying a problem 
once it has developed in a 
roadway, but the other equip- 
ment is for proactive preven- 
tive maintenance. 

In other words, the Berg- 
kamp units are used to seal 
the road surface and prevent 
moisture from seeping in 
while the road is still good. 

By applying a thin layer 
of crushed aggregate mixed 
with asphalt emulsion and 
some additives to the road 
surface, it preserves and ex- 
tends the life of the roadway 
and creates a safer road for 
motorists. 

Timing is key. 



"If you can put the right 
treatment on the right road at 
the right time, you can avoid 
more expensive problems in 
the future," Scott said. 

He credits the state of 
Kansas with pursuing a pro- 
active pavement preservation 
system for 20 years which 
has helped Kansas have good 
state roads compared to our 
neighbors. 

This process makes a wise 
investment for taxpayers in 
the long run. 

Scott said quality products 
and customer service are pri- 
orities for the company. In 
fact, the only manufacturer 
in North America to produce 
a full-size continuous slurry 
seal and micro-surfacing 
paver is Bergkamp Inc. 

The economic and safety 
benefits of these products 
appeal to customers across 
the United States and around 
the world. Bergkamp prod- 
ucts have gone from coast 
to coast in the United States 
and to such places as China, 
Russia, Chile, Argentina, 
Thailand, Belarus, Mexico, 
Canada, Australia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Angola, Nigeria and 
more. 

The website, bergkamp - 
inc.com, even comes in four 
languages: English, Spanish, 
Russian and Chinese. 

As we drive down the road, 
we look at the surface of the 
highway. Now we're thank- 
ful to see that the roadway 
is not marked by cracks and 
potholes, thanks to the pro- 
cesses provided by Bergkamp 
Inc. equipment. For Kansas, 
creating this business was a 
smooth move. 
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DIET | Food variety 
is key to weight loss 



Continued from page 1 

of the family is eating 
supper and he really wants 
to eat something healthy, 
but he restrains himself." 

The Haub family children 
also provide an obstacle to 
the professors experiment. 

"The biggest challenge 
is to explain to the boys 
why it's OK for Daddy to 
eat the snacks all day long 
while they have to eat veg- 
etables," Michelle said. "We 
don't really let the boys eat 
the snack cakes, so when we 
have our family meals, Mark 
is eating his vegetables." 

Despite losing 8 pounds 
during the experiment, he 
would not recommend it to 
anybody attempting to lose 
weight. 

"I don't recommend this. 
It's more of an exercise in 
biochemistry than anything 
else," Haub said. "If some- 



body wanted to do this, I 
would ask the question, 
'Why do you want to lose 
weight?' and I would sug- 
gest that they meet with a 
health professional." 

Julie Gibbs, director 
of health promotion and 
nutrition counseling at 
the Lafene Health Center, 
would also recommend that 
students seek a healthier 
weight-loss strategy. 

"If your goal is weight 
loss, you could eat card- 
board and lose weight," 
Gibbs said. "If you want to 
lose weight the healthy way, 
you need to eat a variety of 
foods from all of the differ- 
ent food groups." 

Gibbs recommends stu- 
dents interested in losing 
weight meet with Lafene's 
registered dietician, or con- 
sult mypyramid.gov for tips 
and resources for healthy 
eating. 



SGA | Vote 
tonight on 
committee 

Continued from page 1 

president, and his administra- 
tion will introduce a resolution at 
the meeting, appointing students 
and faculty to the Enhanced 
Classroom Experience Com- 
mittee. The committee was part 
of Unruh's campaign platform 
during the SGA elections last 
spring. 

The goal of the committee 
is to determine ways to create a 
better learning environment at 
K-State, Unruh said. 

The committee itself has not 
been formally created yet, as it 
has not been voted on by Student 
Senate. However, the bill to create 
the committee is scheduled for a 
vote at tonight's meeting. 

Senate begins at 7 p.m. in the 
Big 12 Room at the K-State Stu- 
dent Union. 



IF YOU LIKE "GLEE," YOU'LL LOVE SAVED! 
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SPENCER THEATRE 

MUSIC & LYRICS BY 
MICHAEL FRIEDMAN 

BOOK & LYRICS BY 

JOHN DEMPSEY & RINNE GROFF 

DIRECTED BY GARY GRIFFIN 
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Rent-Apt Unfurnished Rent-Apt Unfurnished 



THREE-BEDROOM 

BASEMENT apartment 
with all utilities included 
$900. Great location 
across from campus 
1424 Legore 785-456- 
5329. 



TWO-BEDROOM, 
NEXT to campus. 

Newer building. 
Washer, dryer, dish- 
washer, private parking. 
NO PETS. One year 
lease. Available now! 
785-537-7050. 




Bulletin Board 
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Announcements 



LEARN TO FLY! K- 
State Flying Club has 
three airplanes and low- 
est rates. Call 785-562- 
6909 or visit www.ksu.- 
edu/ksfc. 



MANHATTAN CITY Or- 
dinance 4814 assures 
every person equal 
opportunity in hous- 
ing without distinc- 
tion on account of 
race, sex, familial sta- 
tus, military status, 
disability, religion, 
age, color, national 
origin or ancestry. Vio- 
lations should be re- 
ported to the Director 
of Human Resources 
at City Hall, 785-587- 
2440. 



$500: ONE-BEDROOM 
basement apartment. In- 
cludes: Fridge, stove, 
washer/ dryer. Two 
blocks from campus. 
Utilities: One-half elec- 
tric/gas. 785-317-2916. 

THREE-BEDROOM 
ONE and one-half bath. 
One block from cam- 
pus, dishwasher, water 
and trash paid. Laundry 
in complex. Available 
immediately! 785-537- 
7810 or 785-537-2255. 




LOST: SILVER and 
gold clunky bracelet, 
maybe in parking 
garage level one or 
sidewalk heading to- 
ward Anderson. A fa- 
vorite, if found, 785-532- 
0719. 



Lost 
Something? 

You can 
place an ad 
FREE for 
3 days 

Kedzie 103 
532-6555 



Housing/Real Estate 




MANHATTAN CITY Or- 
dinance 4814 assures 
every person equal 
opportunity in hous- 
ing without distinc- 
tion on account of 
race, sex, familial sta- 
tus, military status, 
disability, religion, 
age, color, national 
origin or ancestry. Vio- 
lations should be re- 
ported to the Director 
of Human Resources 
at City Hall, 785-587- 
2440. 



AVAILABLE NOW Nice 
house close to campus. 
Three-bedroom, 
garage, no pets. Call 
785-234-9500 or 785- 
608-2873. 

FOUR-BEDROOM, 
TWO and one-half 
bath. Rent until Decem- 
ber 31st or May 30th. 
$975. 785-317-7713. 

THREE-BEDROOM 
HOUSE in country. 
$850 a month. Water 
and gas paid for by 
landlord. No pets or 
smoking. 3470 Swamp 
Angel Rd. 785-776- 
9260. 



Advertise in the 
Collegian. 

Advertising 

WORKS! 



785-532-6560 



RENT TO own, or pay 
cash. Two-bedroom mo- 
bile homes for sale in 
Manhattan $1500- 4000 
farcoinvestments.com 
785-317-7086. 




ROOMMATE NEEDED, 
across from campus, 
for two-bedroom. 
Washer, dryer, dish- 
washer, private parking. 
NO PETS. $450/ 
month, plus utilities. 
785-537-7050. 

TWO FEMALE house- 
mates, wanted for three- 
bedroom house. $300/ 
month, utilities paid. 
785-537-4947. 









Employment/Careers 




BARTENDING! $300 a 
day potential. No experi- 
ence necessary. Train- 
ing provided. Call 800- 
965-6520 extension 
144. 




*ADMINISTRATIVE OF- 
FICER FOR OEIE* The 
Office of Educational In- 
novation and Evalua- 
tion at Kansas State 
University seeks appli- 
cants with BS and expe- 
rience. For position de- 
scription and applica- 
tion procedures, please 
visit our website http:- 
//www.k-state.- 
edu/oeie/employment.- 
html. Interested candi- 
dates send application 
materials to: oeie@ksu.- 
edu. Equl Opporitunity 
Employer. Background 
check required. 

GYMNASTICS COACH 
needed for beginning 
and advanced boys 
classes. Past gymnas- 
tics or coaching experi- 
ence required. Apply at 
Gymnastics Plus, 2730 
Amherst Ave. or call 
785-776-0400. 

SO LONG Saloon is 
looking for door help. 
Apply in person. 

HIRING HOUSEKEEP- 
ERS, General Clean- 
ers, Cooks, Banquet 
Staff, and Breakfast 
Servers. Full-time, part- 
time and flexible sched- 
ules. Apply in person at 
Clarion Hotel, 530 
Richards Drive, Manhat- 
tan or e-mail your re- 
sume to jayon@huls- 
inghotels.com. 

THE COLLEGIAN can- 
not verify the financial 
potential of advertise- 
ments in the Employ- 
ment/ Opportunities 
classifications. Read- 
ers are advised to ap- 
proach any such busi- 
ness opportunity with 
reasonable caution. 
The Collegian urges 
our readers to contact 
the Better Business 
Bureau, 501 SE Jeffer- 
son, Topeka, KS 
66607-1190. 785-232- 
0454. 

REPAIR/ MAINTE- 
NANCE Manager: 15 
plus rental houses. Gen- 
eral maintenance, re- 
pair and contractor over- 
sight. $500/ month plus, 
depending on experi- 
ence. 425-422-2334. 



HOWE LANDSCAPE 
INC is currently seeking 
full-time and/ or part- 
time laborers for our 
landscape and mowing/ 
maintenance divisions. 
Applicants must be 18 
years of age, have a 
valid drivers license 
and pass a pre-employ- 
ment drug test. We can 
work with class sched- 
ules but prefer four- 
hour blocks of time. 
Starting wages are 
$8.25/ hr. Apply three 
ways, in person Mon- 
day- Friday at 12780 
Madison Rd. in Riley; 
call 785-776-1697 to ob- 
tain an application; or e- 
mail us at 

askhowe@howe land- 
scape. com 

OEIE IS seeking 2-3 
part-time undergradu- 
ate positions for of- 
fice/research tasks. 
$7.25/ hour, 15-20/ 
week, Monday-Friday 
8a.m.- 5p.m. Visit In- 
state. edu/oeie/employ- 
ment for details. 



STUDENTPAYOUTS.- 
COM. PAID survey tak- 
ers needed in Manhat- 
tan. 100% free to join. 
Click on surveys. 

HARRY'S RESTAU- 
RANT. Looking to fill a 
part-time dishwasher 
position immediately. 
No experience re- 
quired, but preferred. 
Please apply in person 
at 41 8 Poyntz Ave. 




THE COLLEGIAN can- 
not verify the financial 
potential of advertise- 
ments in the Employ- 
ment/ Opportunities 
classifications. Read- 
ers are advised to ap- 
proach any such busi- 
ness opportunity with 
reasonable caution. 
The Collegian urges 
our readers to contact 
the Better Business 
Bureau, 501 SE Jeffer- 
son, Topeka, KS 
66607-1190. 785-232- 
0454. 
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LOVE CANDLES? 
Want them for free? 
Host a Gold Canyon 
party with Abby! Email 
aseymour@ksu.edu or 
call/ text 31 6-303-2421. 



Travel/Trips 



Tour Packages 




8,2011 




Tickets to Buy/Seil 



KSU VS. ISU. Block of 
12. Section 122 Row 

23. Discount. 785-776- Bli WWW.UBSKI.COM 

3624. 1-800-SKI-WILD • 1-800-754-9453 



Pregnancy 
Testing Center 

539-3338 



www.PTCkansas.com 



Sudoku 
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brainfreezepuzzles.com 

Rules: Fill in the grid so that each row, column, 
and 3x3 block contains 1-9 exactly once. 



Answer to the last 
Sudoku. 
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"Real Options, Real Help, Real Hope" 
Free pregnancy testing 
Totally confidential service 
Same day results 
Call for appointment 
Across from campus in Anderson Village 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. -5 p.m. 



Deadlines 



Classified ads must be 
placed by noon the day 
before you want your ad 
to run. Classified display 
ads must be placed by 
4 p.m. two working days 
prior to the date you 
want your ad to run. 

CALL 785-532-6555 

E-mail classifieds@spub.ksu.edu 



Classified Rates 



1 DAY 

20 words or less 
$14.00 
each word over 20 
20tf per word 

2 DAYS 

20 words or less 
$16.20 
each word over 20 
25$; per word 

3 DAYS 

20 words or less 
$19.00 
each word over 20 
30<t per word 

4 DAYS 

20 words or less 
$21.15 
each word over 20 
35<t per word 

5 DAYS 

20 words or less 
$23.55 
each word over 20 
40tf per word 

(consecutive day rate) 



To Place An Ad 



Goto Kedzie 103 
(across from the K-State 
Student Union.) Office 
hours are Monday 
through Friday from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 



How To Pay 



All classifieds must be 
paid in advance unless 

you have an account 

with Student 
Publications Inc. Cash, 

check, MasterCard or 
Visa are accepted. 

There is a $25 service 
charge on all returned 
checks. We reserve the 

right to edit, rejector 
properly classify any ad. 



Corrections 



If you find an error in 
your ad, please call us. 
We accept responsibility 
only for the first wrong 
insertion. 



Cancellations 



If you sell your item 
before your ad has 
expired, we will refund 
you for the remaining 
days. You must call us 
before noon the day 
before the ad is to be 
published. 
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Homegrown food helps scholars 



K-State Research and Extension 

Guess who's coming to 
dinner? How about the Gov- 
ernor and more than a thou- 
sand other people? Wow, 
that is an impressive guest 
list. It is even more impres- 
sive when one learns that the 
entire menu is produced right 
here within the borders of a 
single county. More impres- 
sive than that is the fact that 
this annual dinner has been 
going on in rural Kansas for 
nearly 50 years. 

In 1941, a state represen- 
tative named Will Christian 
represented Grant County 
in Topeka. He told his fellow 
legislators that he and his 
family were self-reliant; ev- 
erything they needed to 
eat could be found on their 
farm in Grant County. 

Then, in order to prove his 
claim, he invited 12 legislators 
and the Lieutenant Governor 
to his home for a meal. Rep- 
resentative Christian's 
wife Nora prepared the meal 
of homegrown products and 
served it in their rural ranch 
home. 

It was a hit. In fact, it was 
so popular that the Christians 
did it again the next year and 
every year after that until he 
retired from the Legisla- 
ture. It was served in a rural 
setting, in their home outside 
the town of Ulysses, popula- 
tion 5,857 people. 

In 1962, the Grant County 
Chamber revived the dinner, 
continuing the commitment 
to showcase locally-pro- 
duced foods. It was named 



the Grant County Home 
Products Dinner. 

Once again, it was a hit. It 
evolved into a dinner to which 
the public and elected offi- 
cials were invited. Many years 
the Governor attends. The 
event is now held at the Civic 
Center in Ulysses. The dinner 
attracts some 1,500 people 
each year. Wow. Marieta 
said, "We get people from 
all ages, from senior citizens 
down to young kids." 

The menu has remained 
essentially unchanged 
through the years. Barbe- 
cue beef is the main course, 
served with scalloped po- 
tatoes, baked pinto beans, 
candied sweet squash, cherry 
tomatoes, sweet corn, whole 
wheat rolls, strawberry jam, 
watermelon, ice cream and 
milo doughnuts. Yes, that's 
right, milo doughnuts. 

Every year it takes approxi- 
mately 800 pounds of beef to 
supply the main course, along 
with 4,000 cherry tomatoes, a 
pickup load or two of sweet 
corn, 2,000 milo doughnuts, 
100 pounds of pinto beans, 
400 pounds of potatoes, 2,000 
whole wheat rolls, 50 squash, 
40 pounds of strawberries 
and 50 watermelons. 

An eight-person commit- 
tee for the dinner coordinates 
the event for the chamber. 
The event is a huge project. In 
getting everything done from 
picking and shucking sweet 
corn to setting up chairs 
and tables to decorating the 
Civic Center, the committee 
will have coordinated some 
50 clubs and approximately 



700 volunteers. 

"Nearly every club or or- 
ganization in town helps 
in some way," said Mar- 
ieta Hauser, Grant County 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Tourism. 

Another remarkable fact 
is that the admission to the 
dinner costs $5, which buys a 
meal, a collector button with 
each year's artwork and live 
entertainment. 

The proceeds from the 
dinner are donated to the 
Grant County Scholarship 
Foundation which sup- 
ports local high school se- 
niors. Each year the dinner is 
held on the third Tuesday of 
September. 

In American society, there 
seems to be renewed interest 
in local foods. Grant County 
seems to be way ahead 
of the curve, having cel- 
ebrating their local foods 
for decades. So guess who's 
coming to dinner? Yes, 
the Governor and some 
1,500 other people. They will 
enjoy a good meal of products 
grown right there in Grant 
County. 

We commend the many 
volunteers and communi- 
ty leaders who have made 
a difference by helping this 
event succeed and grow 
through the years. Not 
only have they promoted 
local foods, the proceeds 
generated for the founda- 
tion have made it possible 
to award nearly $100,000 
in scholarhips to local high 
school seniors. Pass the milo 
doughnuts, please. 



POLICE | Partying no 
longer confined to 'Ville 
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Continued from page 1 

policy stating that a warning 
must be given. 

"We like to do that, but we 
don't always get the chance 
to do that," he said. "We just 
think it's good business and 
treat people like we'd like to be 
treated, like adults." 

Loud music and intoxicat- 
ed people walking along the 
street are factors that attract 
the attention of RCPD, Schoen 
said. An immediate red flag, 
he said, is students shouting 
"PoPo, F U PoPo." 

Recent changes in Man- 
hattan have affected the way 
RCPD handles parties. A city 
ordinance was enacted that 
states that a person may not 
host a party serving minors, he 
said. This ordinance was craft- 
ed to enable RCPD to tackle 
issues before they worsen. 

A large part of the party 
issue in Manhattan is that 
minors cannot enter many 
Aggieville bars, he said. Even 
if they can get into a bar, they 
cannot consume alcohol and 
often need to leave the estab- 
lishment before a set time. 

He said that he remembers 
a time when the partying was 
confined to Aggieville. Now, 
students party in houses then 
go to Aggieville already in- 
toxicated to hang out outside. 

"I don't think the feds an- 
ticipated what would happen 
in places like Manhattan when 
they changed the drinking 
age," Schoen said. "It's kind of 
the law of unintended conse- 
quences." 

Another change has been a 
shift in philosophy at RCPD. 

"It doesn't do any good to 
run from place to place taking 
reports all the time," Schoen 
said. "We need to start looking 
at the source of the problem." 

Alan Heide, senior in soci- 
ology, actively participated in 
the house party scene his first 
two years of college, and has 
been at several parties when 



they were busted, he said. 
Now that he's 21, he sticks to 
Aggieville. 

Heide said he thinks atten- 
tion was drawn to those par- 
ties because of loud music and 
people gathered in front of a 
house. 

While he said the house 
party scene is definitely riskier 
this year, he believes students 
will still hold them. 

"I think house parties are 
part of the college experience," 
Heide said. "Kids are always 
going to find ways to have 
them." 

Large parties of 100 or 
more people, Schoen said, are 
where most of the problems 
breed. Greek organizations 
are known for their large par- 
ties and it is easy for a greek 
party to have over 100 people 
with members bringing their 
friends, he said. 

The Interfraternity Council 
has been in discussions with 
RCPD and is meeting with 
them this afternoon to discuss 
the "police crackdown." 

Tom Chaffee, president of 
Beta Theta Pi, said that he 
could not comment on any in- 
cident involving his fraternity 
and RCPD. 

"They felt like they were 
being picked on, in part, that 
was one of their concerns," 
Schoen said. 

RCPD is not targeting greek 
organizations in particular, he 
said, and the amount of fra- 
ternity parties busted is about 
equal to the non-fraternity 
parities. 

Schoen said that a staffer at 
RCPD works full-time investi- 
gating complaints about RCPD 
law enforcement. If someone 
has a complaint about an of- 
ficer or RCPD, they can report 
it by calling the Riley County 
Law Enforcement Center. 

"We deal with those and 
take those very seriously," 
Schoen said. 

The IFC is meeting today at 
4:15 p.m. at the K-State Stu- 
dent Union. 



FOOD | 

Nutrition 
labels key 

Continued from page 3 

pounds unnecessarily) and 
food shopping tips. 

Blakeslee's presentation 
included a sugar and fat dis- 
play, with tubes containing 
the sugar and fat in famil- 
iar snack and meal choices, 
before leading a discus- 
sion about reading and in- 
terpreting nutrition facts 
labels on food products. 

"Reading labels is help- 
ful in choosing lower-fat 
ingredients when prepar- 
ing meals and snacks," said 
Blakeslee, who offered tips 
for reducing the calories 
and fat in pizza before pro- 
viding a recipe and invit- 
ing the cooking groups to 
choose ingredients for pre- 
paring their pizza for lunch. 

"If we can teach kids to 
be aware of what they are 
eating and how the ingre- 
dients in the foods they 
choose impact their health, 
we can help them begin 
to improve their health, 
manage their weight and 
prevent disease now and 
in the future," said Gary 
Gerhard, K-State Research 
and Extension professor 
of youth development and 
grant collaborator and eval- 
uator. 

In looking at the camp- 
ers' evaluations, Gerhard 
noted an enthusiastic will- 
ingness to try new foods 
and new experiences. 

Many had little, if any, 
kitchen experience, but 
enjoyed the food labs and 
were impressed with the re- 
alization they could follow 
directions and produce an 
edible product, Gerhard 
said. 

"Campers also were anx- 
ious to copy recipes to take 
them home and share them 
with their parents," he said. 
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K's Nails a 

-Full Service Nail Salon- ^JJ 

Pedicure & Manicure '35 ( s 23- $ 12) 

Full set $25 Fill ins $15 

Mon.-Sat. 9:30-7:00 
2030 Tuttle Creek Blvd. {785) 776-2444 



20" CHEESE 

pizza EffiTTTITOT 

OR 

qa|/cy ctiv View K-States largest 

rwivci 9 l IA delivered menu & order 

call to ■ ' toppings & sauce is extra* online at: gumbyspizza.com . 
785-532-6560 advertise knHHHHHHHHHHHHj 
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college life 





reported in the Collegian, 
soon owned by you 

Starting Monday you can buy 
the photos from the Collegian. 
www.kstatecollegian.com 
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Congratulations to the newest 
members of Pi Beta Phi! 



Erika Baker 
Ellen Berkgkamp 
Sarah Branam 
Tricia Brensing 
Alyssa Campbell 
Raigan Cook 
Sarah Cowden 
Madison Debes 
Kelsey Dejesus 
Nicole Easley 
Brenna Ford 
Lauren Geller 
Ann Grannell 
"^Whitney Hartman 
- laureirHenricks 
Whitney wten 
Elizabeth Hughes^ 



Hayley Jenkins 
Meghan Kapeller 
Abby Katt 
Elisa Ke F 
Katy Kline 
Kayla Leach *~ 
Ally Livingston ) 
Elizabeth Liymj&ton 
Courtney MacCallum 
Sydney Madison) 
Taylor Mason 
Jesse Milhom ) 
Emily Myers 
Shelby Nelson 




n 



Melissa Richardson 
Kelsey Roberts 
obinson 
line Sanders 
Emily Smith 
Megan Spradlin 
Shanna Stewart 
Erin Stoskopf 
elbi Thomas 
Madi Thorp 
Megan Thurlow 
DaynaTrempy \ 
Lauren Wormington 
Madalyn Zastrow 



Zeta Tau Alpha Fraternity for women 
is coming to K-State! 

We're wearing PINK today to show our support 
for breast cancer education and awareness. 

INFOVIEWS 

Sunday, September 12 
Between 1 p.m. and 8 p.m. • Union 212-213 
Monday and Tuesday, September 13 and 14 

Between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. • Union 212-213 

EXPERIENCE ZTA OPEN HOUSE 

Monday, September 13-7 p.m. 

Union Grand Ballroom 

THINK % PINK!® THINK ZETA! 

Tuesday, September 14-7 p.m. 

Union Grand Ballroom 

ZTA PREFERENCE PARTY 

Wednesday, September 15 

By invitation 

To schedule a 20-minute info view with our National Officers, 
contact our Traveling Leadership Consultants at 914-649-4137, 
e-mail them at KStateZTAl @gmaiLcom or visit us at www.joinZTA.com. 



Bailey Ochs — 
Sierra Porter ^ Cl ^ 

Jamie Prendergast 1JJ zMr 

d 



www.zetataualpha.org • 

www.joinZTA.com 
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